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THE SCHOOL'S OPPORTUNITY 

It is well known that Harvard, Yale, and Princeton have now 
definitely given up their individual examinations and that here- 
after all June examinations will be held under the auspices of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Harvard will, probably 
for a short time, read her own answer-books under the "new plan," 
but Yale and Princeton have fully intrusted both old- and new- 
plan examinations to the Board. However, the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin has said, "It is regarded as highly important that Harvard 
should adopt the same course." 

This means that at last, though actually within a very short 
time, the hopes of the founders of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board have been realized. Comparatively few teachers today 
really know much about the difficulties under which we labored 
in the consulship of Plancus, and a complete description of them 
would make an article too long for the Journal to print. In the 
first place, the college requirements were almost as varied as the 
colleges themselves. Some colleges indeed used to boast that they 
were teaching the various subjects by means of their examination 
papers, that is, that they were teaching the teachers. Perhaps 
they were, but the teachers did not appreciate the process! The 
result of this was that a few schools adopted the plan of dividing 
their students into groups, at least during the last term of Senior 
year. This was, of course, not teaching a subject but cramming 
the pupils to meet the idiosyncrasies of individual colleges, and 
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only the best-equipped schools could follow the practice. It 
should also be remarked in passing that the dawning of a happier 
era was beginning to appear even before the Board came into exist- 
ence. Then — and this was the most exasperating circumstance 
from the school's point of view — the colleges naturally read their 
own papers and there was no appeal from Caesar's judgment. 
It was a "star chamber" performance in which the schools had no 
voice. Without doubt the readers tried to be absolutely just in 
their grading of answer-books, but such a consummation, though 
devoutly to be wished, was impossible under the circumstances. 
In most cases a whole set of books was intrusted to one person. 
He did his work without conference, and there was no revision at 
the hands of others. The present writer performed this task for 
a college many years ago and he knows whereof he speaks. He is 
sure that he made the greatest effort to deal justly with the candi- 
dates, with the schools, and with the college, but even then he was 
old enough to know that few persons can truthfully say, "I never 
yet made one mistake; I'd like to for variety's sake." 

The College Entrance Examination Board has at length brought 
about a complete reform of all these evils, and I should like now 
to refer briefly to some of the many ways by which the Board aims 
to secure fairness to all concerned, but particularly to the schools. 
At present the Board consists of the representatives of thirty colleges 
and of ten representatives of the secondary schools. According to the 
constitution of the Board the representation of the secondary 
schools may be considerably increased, if there is ever a demand 
for it. Moreover, the schools are adequately represented on every 
one of the Board's committees. The Committee of Review is 
one of the Board's most important committees. This consists 
"of seven members, three of whom shall be representatives of 
secondary schools. This Committee shall consider all criticisms 
and suggestions that may be made to the Board in regard to its 
requirements, and shall make definite recommendations in regard 
to any modification of these requirements that may, from time to 
time, seem desirable." The Committee on Examination Ratings 
consists of the same number of persons, divided in the same way. 
"This Committee shall consider all criticisms and suggestions that 
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may be made to the Board in regard to the reading and marking 
of examination books, and shall make definite recommendations 
to the Board as to changes in the regulations governing the reading 
that may, from time to time, seem desirable." For each subject 
there are three examiners, whose duty it is to make out the examina- 
tion papers. They are normally appointed not later than August 
of each academic year, and one of them must be a secondary-school 
teacher. In any given subject the papers to be prepared are divided 
among the three examiners. As soon as these have been drafted, 
copies are sent to each of the other two examiners for revision, and 
the process of getting the examiners to agree upon all the details 
of all the papers in any particular subject is generally a laborious 
one. It entails much correspondence and at least one prolonged 
conference. This work must all be done by December. In 
February the Committee on Revision, which includes all the chief 
examiners, meets to consider each individual detail of each paper 
in all the subjects, the various papers having been submitted to the 
members before the meeting. It must be said with emphasis that 
this meeting is not a perfunctory performance! Every question 
is carefully weighed with reference to its import and phraseology. 
If found open to criticism, the question is appropriately modified. 
Sometimes it is rejected altogether and a new one may be substi- 
tuted. Of course not every member of the committee can be an 
authority on each of the subjects, but it is certain that every mem- 
ber knows something about all of them and is an authority on at 
least one. 

In regard to the reading of the papers I have spoken before, 
but possibly I may be allowed to disregard the immortal precedent 
set by our greatest poet and repeat myself. In what follows I 
shall speak of Latin only, but the Board has a uniform system for 
the reading of all its answer-books, so that what I have to say about 
Latin applies in fact to all subjects. 

In June, 1915, there were 39 Latin readers, of whom 15 repre- 
sented colleges and 24 represented secondary schools. Of these 
39 readers ten were appointed this year for the first time, and of 
the ten new readers two represented colleges and eight represented 
secondary schools. The unusual increase in the number of readers 
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was due, not simply to the fact that we had more answer-books 
to read than ever before, but also to the fact that it is certain that 
next year the number of candidates will be nearly doubled, owing 
to the recent action of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. In June, 
1916, there will be about fifty Latin readers, and it was not consid- 
ered desirable to appoint so many new readers at one time. 

The chief reader, except for one year when he served as secretary 
of the Board in Professor Fiske's absence, has always been Professor 
Nelson G. McCrea, of Columbia University, a man of the soundest 
judgment and one to whom Vergil's words, iustissimus unus .... 
et servantissimus aequi, most surely apply. Any candidate, school, 
or college may be sure of justice at his hands and at the hands of 
the readers over whom he so admirably presides. 

The Latin readers this year were divided as evenly as possible 
into four smaller groups, and then the various papers were appor- 
tioned among them. At first each of these groups devotes much 
time every year to a consideration of the question paper. The 
credits assigned to each question are regularly suggested by the 
examiners, but many changes in these are often agreed upon by the 
chief reader and the individual groups. Then eight or ten answer- 
books are graded by all the readers who are to read this particular 
set of books. No mark of any kind is placed on any book, in order 
that each reader's opinion may be formed independently. After 
this is done, these books are read aloud and fully discussed in regard 
to every point, the chief reader presiding at the discussion. To 
mark an answer that is perfectly right or absolutely wrong is, of 
course, easy. To determine how much credit to give an imperfect 
answer sometimes requires long discussion. The Board, however, 
spares no expense in securing justice in this matter, as well as in all 
others. The minor group to which the writer belonged this year 
devoted a little more than one day's work to the discussion of 
Latin 4 — Cicero, and this was an easier problem than some of the 
papers. No individual college could do its work as carefully as 
this, for the help given by the secondary-school teachers is 
invaluable. 

When we have come to an agreement on all these details, the 
actual reading begins. Of this I need only say that every book at 
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first rated 65, or lower, must be read by at least one other reader 
and that the final mark must be agreed upon. Moreover, all 
books rated by the two readers at 45-49, or at 55-59, are read by 
other readers to see if they should not be rated at 50 or at 60, 
respectively. Professor McCrea always does as much of this 
re-reading as possible. 

It seems to me that this is enough to show the extreme care 
with which the Board tries to secure fairness. And right here 
comes the school's opportunity. Since the schools have been 
given so much power in the matter of college admission, they 
should, and undoubtedly will, see to it that they assume this 
responsibility in the proper spirit and that they do not abuse 
their privileges in any way. At present the relations of the schools 
and colleges seem to be perfectly amicable. They ought to remain 
so, and this I am sure is the earnest desire of everyone. In times 
past the schools had formulated many just complaints against the 
colleges. A great many of these grounds for complaint have already 
been removed. If further changes are still desired by the schools, 
they have only to agree upon what they want and then prove the 
justice of their claims. When this is done, they may be sure that 
their demands will be granted in the course of a year, or two at 
the most. To illustrate by an extreme case: if the schools can 
prove that a course in millinery, or in carpentry, is of equal value 
from an educational point of view with a four years' course in 
Latin, the colleges would allow the substitution of either of these 
for the present requirement of Latin ! Since a distinguished teacher 
has proved the inestimable value of Latin even in a commer- 
cial school, it is not likely that anyone will ever care to maintain 
this proposition. There are also other reasons for this expectation ! 

One small matter suggested by the preceding paragraph I 
should like to mention. The writer has for some years been aston- 
ished to find how prevalent is the system of "doping" examina- 
tions. There are many teachers who never read, or who read 
only hastily, certain passages of Vergil, or of Cicero, for example 
the first or the last portions of the various books and orations, be- 
cause, they say, the examiners will never set these passages. Years 
ago, before the introduction of the present minimum requirements, 
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there may have been a virtual agreement on the part of examiners 
to avoid selecting these passages for examination, but now there 
is no reason why the candidate should not study intensively every 
line of the two orations of Cicero and of the three books of Vergil. 

In the Latin 4 — Cicero examination last June we seemed to find 
possible evidence of widespread "doping." The passage for 
prepared translation came from the last chapter of the Archias 
oration, a fairly difficult passage, but only one of many in this 
speech. Moreover, the number of pages required for this part 
of the examination is extremely small and every word of the two 
orations should have been mastered. The results show that the 
candidates generally failed on this translation. Many who re- 
ceived almost no credit on this part of the paper did well on the 
questions and on the sight translation. This proves that they did 
know some Latin and were well prepared to translate the middle 
portion of the Archias. In fact during nine years' service as a 
reader I have never seen the questions on any paper answered so 
well. Of course some nonsense did appear in a few answer-books 
even this year. For instance, in one form or another I found 
this answer four or five times: "The advantage of writing in Greek 
was that nobody could read it and therefore nobody would know 
how bad a poet Archias was." In this connection I am glad to say 
that we were asked last June to copy some of the really excellent 
translations and answers given by the candidates. Professor 
McCrea will deal with these in his important paper to be delivered 
at the next annual meeting of the Classical Association of New 
England and published in the Journal. 

A few professional coaches, who are eager only to get their 
pupils into college, may still continue to follow their custom of 
making a study of examination papers and of deciding that this 
or that passage will never be given because it never has been given. 
The plan will surely work at least nine times out of ten, but self- 
respecting teachers will never stoop to such a course. It is the 
least important part of a teacher's duty to get his pupils into college. 
If the students are of average ability and have been thoroughly 
taught, they will pass their college examinations. 

M. N. W. 



